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The present interest in work for men really finds its3 | © 
beginning about the middle of the last century. In 185144 4 


As 


the movement known as the Young Men’s Christian Asso-& 

elation which had been inaugurated in England by as 

young layman George Williams in 1844 found its way to 
— 


Montreal Canada and to Boston Massachusetts. = 


In its primary aim the purpose of this movement wasct 
distinetly spiritual, but it was seen that the promotion o 
its spiritual purpose demanded that it should minister to3 
the social and intellectual needs of young men as well ag”, 
the spiritual. Thus almost at the inception of the move- 
ment was made manifest the fundamental idea of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, that the religion of 
Jesus Christ is intended to save, redeem and develop the ¢ 
whole man, body, soul and spirit. An idea which ha& 
now become dominant in the modern church but which. ~ ro 
first found its organized expression in the Young Men’ et AQ 
Christian Association. wae on 
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The organization spread rapidly and was soon estaba” a 


lished in the principal cities. Inside of the two years thes = 
number was over twenty and in 1854 at a convention held. 
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in Buffalo a federation was accomplished which is now 4 my 
known as the International Committee of the Young Men’ = © 


Christian Asssciation of North Ameriea. a a = 
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In accord with the widespread growth of the movement, ae at 
so was the internal development of the work. To the ~~ : 
spiritual social and intellectual work which was being’ © ot 
carried on, it soon became evident that physical work mug : 3 
be added. In each of these departments of work develop: © % 
ment was also taking place so that they in turn became 2 Ar 
more intense and have to day become highly specialized. y ~ 
The Young Men’s Christian Association which started out? Q2Q 
originally with one man who was a sort of general facto- ~ = 


tum is now an organized force of trained men, each one of th +4 


whom is a specialist in his department. Sr 
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A large city association now will have on its staff, a 
general secretary with an associate. The business of the 
associate secretary is to specialize on religious work and to 
so imbue all departments of the association with the reli- 
gious idea as to bring the maximum results of efficiency. 
In addition to this he must relate the association work to 
the work of all the churches and the various church 
brotherhoods so that the association becomes a sort of 
clearing house for all forms of Christian effort. <A phy- 
sical director who will in turn have from one to three 
assistants to assist him in the work of the physical depart- 
ment. Upon this department not only falls the main- 
tainance of ordinary gymnasium classes but it is its 
business to relate itself to the physical needs of the whole 
city or community. The modern physical director is a 
social service leader and seeks to enlist the membership 
force not only in their own physical welfare but in work 
on behalf of all classes of men and boys. He isa leader 
in all movements for improved hygienic condition, social 
betterment, play grounds and clean sport. He considers 
that he can best serve the members by putting them into 
service for the community. At the head of the educa- 
tional department is the educational director. He is the 
principal of a large school but it is a peculiar sort of a 
school. Its work is supplementary and it might well be 
called a supplementary school. Much of its work is done 
by the agency of study clubs rather than classes. It must 
not only adapt itself to the need of the boys or young men 
whose educational opportunities have been limited but it 
must serve the college and university men, many of 
whom wish to continue in special lines of study. As the 
head of this department the educational director must 
relate himself to the business men of the city and to the 
heads of the great industrial institutions, in order that 
he may discover along what lines the educational work 
can best serve the young men. In the great civic move- 
ments he must have an interest and in these associate his 
department with the work of the physical department 
already mentioned. Closely associated with this depart- 
ment is the work of the employment director. In the past 
‘few years the work of his department has been enormously 
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developed. Through its agency the association has ‘been 
able to serve the business interests and to better serve the 
young men by so doing. Many a man who has been in a 
blind alley as far as promotion was concerned has been 
discovered by this department, lifted out, given a new idea 
of life and opportunity, a fresh position and a new inspira- 
tion for betterment. In connection with this work during 
the past year or two some of the associations have added 
men called vocational directors who are experts in reading 
men, whose whole business is to study men with reference 
to discovering the line of business which they can pursue 
in life most profitably. Some of you may have noticed 
interesting articles which have appeared in some of the 
magazines during the past year on this special phase of 
the work. A boy’s work dtrector under whose direction is 
conducted a work as complete in all its departments as 
the work for men. So great a recognition hag the import- 
ance of this work for boys attained that in many cities 
special buildings have been erected almost equalling the 
buildings set apart for men. With the boy’s work director 
will often be associated a man who gives his full attention 
to the high school boys. This is a development of the 
past few years. Upon this department for boy’s work 
devolves not only the work for the boys enrolled as mem- 
bers of the association but work for all the boys of the 
city. In carrying out this program it seeks to relate itself 
with all other agencies at work for boys, especially the 
Sunday School. To this force many of the associations 
add a social work director who directs the social activities 
of the association and gives special attention to the in- 
coming stranger. A membership secretary has in charge 
the enormous work which devolves in looking after the 
Jarge membership. Under his direction an organization 
exists which brings him into touch with the whole city so 
that whenever a young man enters the city to take em- 
ployment he will be reached by some representative and 
introduced to the association. 


The aim and purpose of the association bas been tersely 
expressed by C. K. Ober one of the secretaries of the 
International Committee as follows:— | 
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WHAT Is THE YOUNG MeEn’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION? 


It is a high grade, low-cost, young men’s club, Christian 
but not sectarian. 


It is an athletic organization that does not use men to 
promote athletics, but uses athletics to develop men. 


It is a night school for young men who work by day. 
It is a home for young men away from home. 


It helps young men not only to help themselves, but to 
help the other fellow. 


It is a place fora young man to find friends and to 
make himself a friend to the man who needs friends. 


It has no creed, but is controlled by representatives of 
churches. This keeps it a Christian organization but pre- 
vents it from becoming another church. 


Its fellowship, clubrooms, gymnasiums, baths, classes 
and all other practical advantages are open to all young 
men of all faiths or of no faith. 


It is not an experiment, but it is the survivor of many 
experiments. While other young men’s organizations, 
social, athletic, educational, ethical and even religious, 
have failed, this has succeeded and is now in successful 
operation in over eight thousand places in North America 
and throughout the world. 


The principle of work for men by men early taught the 
association leaders the fact that work could best be done 
for special classes of men by the men of that class them- 
selves. Asa result of this there was first established a 
special work for railroad men. Then in 1877 Mr. L. D. 
Wishard was set aside to inaugurate the work for students. 
Then came work for men of the Army and Navy, colored 
men, and the industrial classes. 


In this last mentioned group several new and special 
lines of service have been opened up. Such as extension 
shop work which takes the educational and bible classes 
directly into the shops and factories where the men are. 
The industrial service movement, which enlists the college 
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men in sympathetic service for the working men by such 
means as teaching English to them. This also results in 
giving the college mena better understanding of the in- 
dustrial worker and his problems so that when later as 
graduates they become in charge of the men more interest 
is taken in the working, living and leisure conditions of 
the employees. One such student graduating from a 
forestry school and now in charge of a lumber camp, 
inaugurated a system of teaching English to the foreigners 
in the camp. More than that he discovered the conditions 
under which the men lived, tore out the vermin producing 
bunks and replaced them with iron cots. The emigration 
and immigration work. Under this department ten secre- 
taries at the points of embarkation in Europe render 
personal service to departing emigrants. Practically every 
port on the Atlantic has its Port secretary meeting im- 
migrants upon arrival. On the shipsin the steerage it has 
been found possible to render much service, including 
advice, instruction in English, and wholesome entertain- 
ment. In some four hundred associations, the destination 
of these immigrants the association has been able to under- 
take some form of service for them. Last year 15000 of 
them were in classes in English and 50,000 attended 
lectures and practical talks on citizenship. 


Something of the magnitude of the present growth of 
the association is conveyed by the figures in the last year 
book which places the number of associations in the United 
States and Canada at 2118. 


The total membership including men and boys is 
636037. Of this number 216529 are members of Protestant 
churches. 72,938 men are serving on committees. The 
buildings and permanent equipment are valued at Gold 
$70,000,000. The employed force including International, 
State and local general secretaries, religious work directors, 
physical, educational, employment and boy’s' work 
directors is 3251. 


That in all this marvellous growth the religious 
work has been kept well to the front is shown by the per- 
centages of increase in a comparison of the work of 1901 
and 1911. These percentages are as follows ;— 
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Buildings and equipment per cent gain 211°, 


Mem bership.’ 7egue aij hs Skies igtheme rr 
Students in educational work ...... eet 130°/., 
Men in the physical department . .... 96°/, 


Number volunteer workers, teachers of 
Bible classes, religious work com, men. 219°/ 


° 
Religious work secretaries ............1680°/, 
Different men and boys in Bible class.. 271°/, 
Total attendance at Bible classes ...... 202" |e 
Attendance at all Shop meetings ...... 1488°/, 


Attendance at all Religious meetings .. 189°/, 
Men and boys professing christian life 165°/, 
Contributed by ass’ns for foreign work. 189°/, 


The methods in vogue for the conduct of the specific 
religious work of the association are roughly as follows:— 


(1) Bible classes (a) for instruction in religious truth, 
(b) for training in religious service such as personal evan- 
gelism and teaching of Bible classes (c) for the proclama- 
tion of the evangel. 


(2) Personal Bible study by the use of correspondence 
courses and special text books. 


(3) Evangelistic meetings for boys and men in associa- 
tion buildings and in churches and public halls and 
theatres. 

(4) Community extension meetings of many types in 
more than a hundred places such as shops, mills, mines, 
street car barns, fire station offices and homes, to meet the 
need of the men who cannot or do not attend church, and 
at hours convenient to their period of toil. 


(5) Conferences and institutes for the training of 
leaders. 


(6) The use of literature, tracts, pamphlets, Bible 
courses, Christian biography, missions and social service. 


(7) Training in the principles of stewardship and the 
art of raising money for missionary purpose. 


(8) The study and illustration of practical forms of 
personal evangelism, 
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Of course not all these methods are employed in every 
association. On the other hand some methods might be 
subdivided elaborately to describe the activities of certain 
progressive associations. 


In 1883 a new element entered into work for men. This 
was the outworking of an idea that definite work should 
be undertaken for men within the church organization by 
enlisting the men of the church to win others to Christ. 
It resulted in the organization of the first of the church 
brotherhoods. The Brotherhood of St. Andrew. Like the 
Young Men’s Christian Association its aim and purpose 
was to win men for Jesus Christ. Its idea being to enlist the 
men of the church in this definite branch of service. It 
had two rules, the rule of prayer and the rule of service. 
The rule of prayer is to pray daily for the spread of 
Christ’s Kingdom among men, especially young men. The 
rule of service is to make at least one earnest effort each 
week to lead some men nearer to Christ. Its ideal dis- 
tinctly raised the standard of Christian living. Its hand- 
book says ‘‘We say it is impossible for a man to be a real 
Christian unless he is trying to make it easier for other 
men who are not christians to become such and for those 
who are to become better Christians.” 


The organization of this brotherhood in the Episcopalian 
church was followed in 1888 by the organization of the 
Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip in the Reformed church 
of Reading Pa. This organization is identical in its primary 
purpose with the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. but it also 
introduces some other lines of service which include 
rescue work, sick visitation, interest in moral and social 
reform etc. In rapid order after this came similar organi- 
zations in the Methodist, Presbyterian, Lutheran, Chris- 
tian, Congregational, Baptist, and United Brethren 
churches, 


The organizations varied more or less but the supreme 
idea which called them into existence was to set the men 
of the churches at some sort of definite work for their 
fellows. Just as business and science had seen the mighty 
power of the great Niagara and its possibilities and had 
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harnessed it for commercial purposes, so the church of 
Jesus Christ had gotten a vision of the mighty power 
which was going unused in its army of men and these 
brotherhoods were a part of the machinery to call it into 
service. 

During this period of organization of the forces of men 
within the church, a new organization appeared which, 
like the Young Men’s Christian Association was inter- 
denominational in character. This was the organization 
of the Christian commercial travelling men of various 
occupations. The new organization became known as the 
“Gideons.” It was the outgrowth of the enforced rooming 
together one night in Boscobel Wis. of two salesmen 
hitherto unacquainted. Although representing different 
firms they proved to be members of the same Kingdom 
and as a result of this unexpected meeting soon after con- 
ceived the idea of banding together the Christian travelling 
men. Asa means of recognition they adopted a small 
button representing the pitcher and torch carried by the 
soldiers of Gideon. Their object is thus stated:— 


“Yo recognice Christian travelling men of the world with 
cordial fellowship; to encourage each other in the Master’s 
work; to improve every opportunity for the betterment of 
the lives of our fellow travellers, business men and others 
with whom we come into contact, scattering seeds all along 
the pathway for Christ.” 


Within the past year the Gideons have conducted cam- 
paigns which have resulted in placing Bibles in every 
room in every hotel in Chicago and several of the other 
larger cities. 


In any survey of work for men the Sunday school must 
be reckoned with. This is especially so in the past thirty 
years during which we have witnessed the rise and growth 
of the great organized classes for men. One of the largest 
and most wide spread of these organized class movements 
is the Baraca Bible class which was first organized in 
Syracuse New York in 1890. Since that time it has spread 
not only throughout the United States but also to Canada 
and England. There is also the Adult Bible class for men 
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which uses as its badge the small white circle within the 
red one. Some of these classes are very large. One class in 
Rochester New York has 1000 members. 


Without question the growth of these classes has added 
strength and dignity to the whole Sunday school move- 
ment and has done much to help stop the loss of the boys 
which usually takes place as they reach the adolescent 
period of their lives. These adult classes by their rapid 
growth have enlisted thousands of men in the daily study 
of the Scriptures, 


This thorough cultivation of the forces of men. The 
development in the Sunday school, in the brotherhoods, in 
the various activities of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, their participation as members of Boards of 
Directors and committees, their attendance at Conven- 
tions, their participation in the great financial campaigns, 
the new study of civic problems to which they were called 
and above all their awakened interest in the Bible and its 
message paved the ways for a ready response when the 
program of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement was pro- 
jected. It was a great movement, but if the way had not 
been paved for it in the schools, colleges and churches by 
means of mission study clubs, volunteer bands, and the 
agencies already mentioned it could never have been 
possible on the scale on which it was carried through. It 
came to a church equipped and organized to care for just 
such a movement and it came at an ppportune time in the 
era of missions. 


But the men with the missionary message were not the 
only men planning a forward movement. In the minds of 
the leaders of many of the Brotherhoods, in the heart of 
the great leader of the Sunday school movement, Marion 
Lawrence, and in the hearts of the leaders of the Christian 
work of the Young Men’s Christian Association there was 
born simultaneously the conviction that the time was ripe 
for a great forward movement to utilize the forces of the 
church in reaching men. This conviction was not reached 
inaday. Years before it reached its climax in the sug- 
gestion of the “Men and Religion” movement, it had been 
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forming and working in the hearts of those the passion of 
whose lives is to win men for Christ. When it finally 
found expression it was too big for any one organization. 
It was stamped with the bigness and the unity of the 
Spirit of God. As it developed men and organizations 
buried their own pet schemes. Marion Lawrence says “A 
few months ago Fred Smith came into my office in Chicago, 
and before he left, there had been a death, a burial anda 
resurrection. As General Secretary of the International 
Association, I had a pet plan for a great continent wide 
visitation of our leading cities in the interests of our Sun- 
day school work. The ambition to carry out that scheme 
died that day so far as immediate action was concerned. 


Fred Smith never knew that. And when he outlined the 
policy of a “Men and Religion” movement, the resurrection 
took place in my heart and I saw what I had not seen be- 
fore that here was something bigger than my plan. 
Gladly, cheerfully, though not without a few sad good 
byes to my pet I fell in with the scheme.” What was true 
in his case was true in others. It was a wonderful bring- 
ing together in united action of great and powerful organ- 
izations. At the first meeting for its consideration forty- 
one men representing the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, and the various Church Brotherhoods, came together 
for prayer and conference in the Hotel Manhattan New 
York. During that day it developed that three different 
religious organizations had been considering independently 
some such plan. The result of the conference was a 
resolution to undertake a forward movement in behalf of 
the religious life of the men and boys of North America. 
At the conference held in Buffalo in October 1910 some 
262 delegates were present from seventy two cities. The 
majority of them were oflicially representing religious 
organizations of men. Here the plans which had been 
slowly maturing in the minds of the leaders were outlined. 


The scope of the plan was discussed by Fayette Thomp- 
son, General secretary of the Methodist Brotherhood. The 
movement itself will be better understood if we take the 
time to listen to a few excerpts taken from his address and 
some of the others who spoke at this notable gathering. 
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He said “The manhood of the church is coming to feel 
that adequate expression of loyalty to Jesus Christ does 
not end in merely supporting the church and attending its 
service and living a moral and ethical life, but that it in- 
volves on the part of every man of us, a putting of our 
strong manhood back of the program of Jesus Christ. 
More men are seeing that today than in any hour since 
Jesus Christ went back to the Fataer’s house. Men feel 
deep in their hearts that something is about to take place. 
There is an unexpressed, perhaps inexpressible, conscious- 
ness that God is with us, that life is packed with His 
meaning, that it is not an incidental thing which touches 
us, but that the energies and impulses of the Spirit are 
pressing out the manhood of this time into paths of service 
that the church has not known heretofore The new 
evangelism is, first of all, a great evangelistic empha- 
sizing of the scriptures as the sole rule of life and conduct. 
I am persuaded that this larger definition of evangelism 
will also have a clear note of social service, a ministry to 
the multitudes in the name of the church of Jesus Christ. 
We must carry to the great multitudes the message of 
Jesus Christ as common Master, Friend and Saviour. 
Social service means the application of the spirit and 
teaching of Jesus Christ to the daily life of the whole 
world. The new evangelism will also have a civic, a 
political message. It will mean the application of the 
spirit and life of Jesus Christ to all matters of luxury, to 
all social customs. More and more it will mean that life 
is sacred and holy through and through. This new evan- 
gelism will have a great appeal to the individual to 
surrender his life to Jesus Christ, to repent of his sins and 
tv come into personal peace with God. 


Dr. John R. Mott in discussing the cost of such a move- 
ment said, ‘What is the price, therefore, which history 
teaches we must pay if we are to witness these marvellous 
works of God suggested by the plan of this campaign? 
Well do I know that if a few of us will pay these prices, 
God will manifest Himself, He will do His works. What 
price must we pay? It will cost brain power to achieve 
this great work. There is nothing more deserving, not of 
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fag end of our brains, but of the very best that we give to 
any problem, than this work of the spreading out of the 
limits of Christ’s Kingdom in the hearts of men and over 
the relations of men. There is a painful lack of strategy 
in the work of the Kingdom these days. There is likewise 
a startling want of constructive statesmanship. There is 
an almost utter neglect of the thorough use of the best 
modern methods in investigation and in the coordination 
of efforts for the solution of our various problems. It will 
cost heart power. I have read of no great spiritual 
movement which has mightily moved a community or a 
nation which was not characterized naturally, attractively, 
abundantly, by a great outflow of love proceeding from 
the heart of God and caught by His disciples and passed 
on by them. I make bold to say that we must take time 
to reflect upon the facts about the needs of men, their in- 
describable needs, and time to reflect upon the character 
and wishes of God. Religion without emotion is religion 
without reflection. We need in these days more emotional 
religion. We must pay power of vision, or power of gen- 
eration. Power of vision! That is, power to see as Christ 
sees, because he sees things as they are, in true perspective 
and proportion and without veneer, without mists. He 
sees the reality and the tragedy of sin, with its awful 
havoc and cruelty. He sees the adequate provision which 
has been made for meeting this great need. He sees what 
lies latent in His professed followers. The power of vision 
may be ours. It comes in the pathway of meditation upon 
God Himself. It will take power to carry through a cam- 
paign like this. Wewant men with staying power and 
that is only another way of saying men with will power 
in exercise, viewed in this light we must magnify the use 
of the will, the keeping of it busy; not simply beginning 
these efforts but seeing them through. From previous experi- 
ence I have come to be far more concerned about the morrow 
than about to day. In other words the work of conserva- 
tion is the great and difficult task. It will cost sacrificial 
power. Some of us would rather have me avoid this 
word, because I mean by sacrifieial power the ability to 
give up and modify our own plans at times, to give up our 
prepossessions, to give up our personal desires and am- 
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bitions, to sacrifice our ease, to break away at times from 
the lines of least residence into mountain climbing, to do 
the will of God cost what it may. It will cost superhuman 
power, this work is not the work of men. It is the work of 
God that we are planning to do. It takes superhuman 
power todo superhuman work. Rev. Timothy Stone of 
Chicago said “We are facing a marvellous opportunity 
but we must realize that the religion of Jesus Christ 
is a supernatural religion. No matter how many books 
may tell us nay, no matter how many men may say no, 
we are not living in a day of real strife against the super- 
natural. The great heart of man, irrespective of class or 
creed recognizes the supernatural and calls to us as 
Spiritual leaders to give the supernatural. Jesus Christ 
came to use natural forces with supernatural power. He 
came to give to us the power which is his own. God Him- 
self must raise up men. You and I cannot find them. 
God can find them and God can fill them with His power 
and with His might. Prayer has always accomplished. 
Prayer will accomplish. If we can get men to work who 
believe in prayer, what may be the result. Not only conquest 
but victory. 


The final outline of the plan set apart eighty cities 
which were to be visited by the teams of experts. The 
visitation of these experts was however, to be but one 
phase of the entire program. The committees to be visited 
were asked to make their plans for a definite program of 
work reaching from September to May 1912. The program 
was to be under the direction of all the churches and the 
various participating brotherhoods and other participating 
organizations. Emphasis was laid upon the three essen- 
tials which it was felt were absolutely necessary to the 
success of the movement.—More Prayer, More Bible, More 
Service. For each month special attention was to be given 
to some one of the six topics selected for emphasis. 


RREEE NA tact ate cise cod ye sen ee poo eee Work for Boys. 
PRESTR OL Bete te alsa sisters wPetatz ve oes se Social Service. 
Breer DELI, sjeatica lai. se Vets dice es Bible Study. 
January..... Be Ge cee ee ......Home Missions. 


February .....5.....0.......-Foreign Missions. 


Marchi. coi s10.5 tieeiaione aah Individual Evangelism. 
April. .Social reference to Community Extension. 
MEY: 5 oo: sid i's oc iereie raees Conservation of results. 


The eight day visit of the team of experts provided not 
only for a strong evangelistic campaign but for a complete 
study of each of these vital subjects under a direction of a 
specialist in that subject. While the eight day program 
was in the nature of aclimax yet it was aclimax which 
was intended to stimulate men to a greater and more in- 
telligent service in the future. Each one of these centres 
was made responsible for the surrounding district and was 
expected to furnish workers so that an active campaign for 
men on the same general lines might be carried on in 
from ten to twenty different places. Each of these auxili- 
ary cities were in turn expected to send delegates to the 
eight days special institute under the expert leadership. 
Expense was not spared. All that human brain power 
and human energy could do was carefully planned and 
carried out. From all reports which I have seen and 
heard I have reason to believe that the spirit of prayer 
was not lacking. 


The results are now before us. The statistics furnished 
are not very elaborate. The leaders from the very first 
have carefully avoided them. A few figures were presented 
in the report at the Conservation Congress held in New 
York. These indicate that nearly ten thousand addresses 
were delive:ed to over a million anda half of menin more 
than seven thousand meetings. Aside from the central 
campaign cities numbering seventy there were more than 
one thousand auxiliary cities. More than seven thousand 
men and boys accepted Christ as their Saviour. 


The final meeting of the campaign was the Christian 
Conservation Congress held in Carnegie Hall New York. 
This was attended by 1338 delegates who represented every 
state except eleven. The purpose of this conference was:— 


To summarize the year’s campaign and to present a 
program for permanent work. 
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To face Christianity’s unsolved problems in realizing a 
world brotherhood. 


To make possible greater economy and efficiency in or- 
ganizations doing special work for men and boys. 


To give an added demonstration of the essential unity of 
Christianity. 

To give an illustration of the masculine power of the 
church. 


To produce an adequate literature upon the various 
phases of the message of the moyement. 


The conference was totally lacking in badges buttons 
and noisy effervescing enthusaism which so commonly 
characterize conventions. This gathering was on a differ- 
ent plan. The men revealed by their very attitude toward 
the platform an unwonted seriousness and determination. 
They were ready for the strongest utterances of the stron- 
est men. The most unexpec‘ed deliverances did not feaze 
them. That it is the business of the church to face fear- 
legsly all the new problems of our complex day, and to 
grapple with them to a solution was a note that sounded 
throughout. Withal, the delegates were splendidly loyal 
to the old church. They spoke as churchmen and they 
postulated the church as the agency and the force that is 
to do the work which the twentieth century demands. 


In somewhat spectacular evidence of the faith of Men 
and Religion in the church and her sufficiency, the Com- 
mitiee of ninety seven of the Men and Religion Forward 
movement formally ended its own existence at this Con- 
gress. There is today no such thing as the Men and 
Religion Forward Movement spelled in capital letters. 
The organization has bequeathed a program of definite 
work to the denominational brotherhoods which these are 
talking up. It has done the same for the loca! congrega- 
tion. There was a manifest stirring to self-examination of 
existing organizations, and a questioning as to their real 
efficiency. To have imposed the sense of emergency upon 
the general agencies of all the churches was itself a con- 
siderable achievement. An agreement has been made for 
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an annual conference of the officials of the Brotherhoods, 
of the International Sunday School Association, of the 
Laymen’s Movement, of the International Young Men’s 
Christian Association, etc. The word went out from these 
bodies that, so far as in them lies, they will carry into 
practice the lessons of the Men and Religion Forward 
Movement. 


One of the permanent results of the conference is to be 
found in the seven volumes which were prepared by eight 
selected commissions and then re-edited in the light of 
the Congress discussions. In addition these volumes con- 
tain the noted addresses of the conference delivered by 
Dr. Jno R Mott, E. A. Steiner, J. A. Mac Donald, W. Jen- 
nings Bryan and others. They cover the Commission 
reports on Publicity, Boy’s work, Evangelization, Rural 
Church, Social Service, Missions, Bible Study, and 
Christian Unity. 


It is hard to summarize the results of this great move- 
ment. Reports are constantly coming which show that 
the work it inaugurated is going on and bearing fruit 
along its six fold program. My own touch with it comes 
from former acquaintances, some of whom were never 
before known to do any form of christian work. who were 
enlisted through its agency and are now rendering efficient 
service. Letters received from them show a vital interest 
in all forms of christian activity. From all sections of 
the country come excellent reports. Pastors and laymen 
are enthusiastic in their endorsement of the movement 
and its results. From these reports we gleam such 
statements as these:— 


New activity in many local churches, in boys work and 
Bible Study. 


A great campaign in Chinatown attended by hundreds 
of Chinese. A new feeling of fraternity towards the 
church on the part of laboring men. 


United effort on the part of Christian men for Social 
service. 
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The Governor of Tennessee so impressed by daily atten- 
dance at the meetings that he called a sociological 
conference of eight Southern states. 


Men of the city studying the public institutions, public 
playgrounds, question of wages, cost of living, and social 
service. 


A church federation organized with five departments to 
carry on its work along the lines of the Men and Religion 
movement, 


Twenty men’s Bible classes organized. 


One delegate from each of 93 churches pledged to meet 
with social service committee weekly. 


Detroit has engaged a paid team of experts and is carry- 
ing the campaign into all surrounding cities. 


Men volunteering for social service, community exten- 
sion, boy’s work and the other lines laid down. 


Religious life of every church has been quickened and 
men much more willing to attend church services than 
ever before. 


City Council lead to appropriate $2500, for the establish- 
ment of municipal lodging house and employment bureau. 


Practical work in evangelism, community extension, and 
missions already under way, 


Interest not dying out but increasing every day. 


Organization of Sunday school work and increased 
attendance everywhere since the campaign. 


One church organized its men for community evan- 
gelistic work and in two weeks fifty persons were definitely 
secured on profession of faith and joined the church. 


So active are the laymen in reaching the community 
that one denomination has employed a secretary to direct 
evangelistic work for three months and he is giving all his 
time to organizing neighborhood meetings which are con- 
ducted by a large number of lay preachers. 
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_ Six hundred men have signed an agreement to put forth 
an honest effort to win one man each to Christ and to 
prepare him for church membership. 


Men’s Bible classes have been organized in almost every 
church with twice the attendance they had before the 
campaign. 


City profoundly moved. Thousands of men attended 
meetings and hundreds confessed Christ. 


Rev. Washington Gladden D.D. of Columbus Ohio 
writing of the movement says in part: 


“The breadth of the movement is one of its great 
features. It makes men see that religion is not a small 
petty interest, that it covers the whole of life, and the 
beauty of it is, that the many sided appeal reaches more 
men than any single appeal would reach. The interest in 
Bible study has been greatly increased. In many churches 
men’s Bible classes have been formed where there were 
none before. The value of Christian missions has also 
been brought home to many men who had cared but little 
for them, it will be less difficult henceforth to get the 
attention of the men in some of our congregations to this 
great interest. Most important is the awakening of the 
churches to the recognition that their business is the 
socialization and Christianization of their community.” 


The Completeness and harmony of the movement has 
been splendidly and tersely summed up by Charles Stelzle 
who was one of the team leaders for social service work, 
and in concluding these reports I shall take the liberty of 
introducing his statement. 


“Seated one day at the organ, 

I was weary and ill at ease, 

And my fingers wandered idly, 
Over the noisy keys. 

I know not what I was playing, 
Nor what I was dreaming then; 
But I struck one chord of music, 
Like the sound of a Grand Amen,” 
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The church has been playing upon a single string. 
There has been no discord, but neither has there been 
harmony Harmony is the result of the blending of ap- 
parently unrelated things. ‘The specialist has arisen in 
the church, just as he has in every cther enterprise and 
profession, each magnifying his own message and his own 
program. While not necessarily seeking to break down 
other programs nor minimizing other messages, neverthe- 
less the effect has been such as to prevent the church from 
presenting to the world the full Gospel of her Lerd and 
Master. 


Almost without knowing it, The Men and Religion 
Forward Movement has produced a wonderful symphony. 
The single messages of the church have in no sense been 
weakened, but their combination in the same movement 
each in the same key and in the same tone have produced 
a chord which should never again be lost. In carrying 
cut this program we are coming back to the strong, yet 
Simple “Gospel” of Christ, in whose life and teaching one 
finds exemplified every message of the movement. He 
made no distinction between social service and evangelism, 
between boy’s work and missions, between Bible study and 
‘Community extension.” 


The chief reason that the Men and Religion movement 
sounds a note upon each of them is to show their unity 
and their oneness. It is the hope of the leaders of the 
movement that in every church in the land the work may 
be so organized that it will include all of them. 


The “six fold message” is workable because it has been 
worked. Since last October the experts have “put it over” 
in seventy five cities. In some cities the success has been 
more marked than in others, but in no case has there been 
failure. 


The movement has not been a comet, nor a parade, nor 
a spectacular affair gotten up at-enormous expense to 
dazzle the eyes of all beholders and then vanish out of 
sight. | : 

The experts have talked through their methods at the 
daily institutes and the keenest men in America have been 
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present to ask questions. After subjecting their programs 
to such scrutiny for six months it has been proven that 
the thing will stand the test. 


The specialists who for six months have been in the 
midst of what has unquestionably been the greatest 
religious crusade in America, have had rich experience, 
not only in giving their own messages, but in listening to 
and heartily endorsing the messages of their comrades 
until it can be truthfully said, “Every Man STAnps un- 
QUALIFIEDLY FoR Every Mrssacr IN THE Movement. This 
has been one of the greatest net results of the campaign. 


And now at the end of the campaign the great summing 
up will take place—What has been the net result? What 
definite things have been worked out? Will the six fold 
message hang together, or must evangelism fight social 
service and must home missions contend with foreign 
missions? The conservation Congress will tell the story. 
It will be told by other groups of men who have applied 
fresh efficiency tests. 


This study of the facts connected with the history of 
work for men in America convinces me that there are some 
things upon which during this formative period of the 
Chinese Church, we as leaders ought to place special em- 
phasis. These things are covered in the program of the 
Men and Religion Movement. 


We need to enlist men in work for boys. 

We need to interest them in* personal Bible study 
and relate them to the Sunday School. 

We need to enlist them for personal work. 

We need to awaken them to the need of evangelistic 
effort./ 

We need to give them a missionary outlook. 

We need to awaken them to the necessity for social 
service. 

In other words we need to strike a full chord of service. 
Every note is important, every one should be emphasized. 
Ours should be the appeal of the whole Gospel. Only by 
this means shall we be able to put into operation Christ’s 
principal, which the Church has re-discovered. 
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Every MAN ENLISTED IN SOME SERVICE 


This can only be realized if a program as broad as the 
gospel itself is constantly and intelligently kept before 
our men. 


How shall we bring these things to pass? Ifwe would 
realize them we shall need to remember the message of 
John R. Mott at Buffalo concerning the cost. Yea more, 
we shall need to be filled with the spirit of prayer such as 
moved in McCheyne of Scotland, as told by an old Scotch- 
man to Dr. Timothy Stone, how that he stood Sabbath 
mornings in his church; how he leaned over his pulpit 
and said “I cannot go on, I cannot go on;” how he broke 
down and wept like a child. Then he lifted his eyes to 
God and said, “Oh God, just take my people Yourself.” 
The old Scotchman who told the story leaned back against 
the Knox monument and said, ‘‘Do you know friend, this 
man Knox did great things for Scotland, but young Mc- 
Cheyne’s prayer touched a chord in Scotland and in 
Scottish hearts that even this great man never touched, 
with all his power. To think that when he was scarcely 
over thirty God called him away; but he called down the 
power of God upon Scotland and it is with us still.” 
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